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Three forces exert themselves concurrently on the discipline and 
profession of English. A variety of other disciplines, especially social 
and behavioral sciences, impinge more and more on the once calm 
borders of English. Meanwhile, new specializations, some amazingly 
tight, are developing within what once seemed a rather general disci- 
pline. At the same time, within this ferment a constant search goes 
on for agreement about the center and the unity of English. The pa- 
pers brought together here neither singly nor collectively equalize 
these forces, much less finally resolve the issues that the forces generate. 
Each in its own way, however, sheds light on both. Although the 
perimeters of English may later shift and the center may move to- 
gether, the six papers that follow remind us of and illuminate for us 
now the shape of our discipline and our profession, English. 

These papers were prepared for the Distinguished Lecture Pro- 
gram of the National Council of Teachers of English. The Program, 
conceived two years ago by past president Albert R. Kitzhaber, is 
designed primarily to serve school and college teachers who, because of 
geographical location, have only rarely the opportunity to meet leading 
national scholars and specialists. Each year the Council will invite 
six authorities, who have attained considerable distinction in diverse 
fields of scholarly and professional interest, to participate in its Dis- 
tinguished Lecture Program. The contributors to this collection are 
our first Distinguished Lecturers and have spoken in more than forty 
locations, ranging from remote areas of the Pacific Northwest to rural 
Appalachia. Through this special publication, the Council is pleased 
to make their papers available to the entire profession. 
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I No one now needs to be told that there has been a population 

| explosion. We are conscious of it every time we buy a house or pay 

our school taxes or try to find a parking place. There are now more 
f than 198 million Americans. According to the U.S. Office of Edu- 

\ cation 56 million of these are in our schools. And the unnerving 

| statistic for us is that well over 40 million of these students are in 

f one form or another taking English. 

i The demand is therefore unprecedented for those well trained in 

I English. Recently the Office of Education announced that 170,000 

I new teachers will be needed for the fall of 1967 and 2 million by the 

] fall °f 1975. Not all of these, to be sure, are needed in English, but 

' , ** very substantial percentage will be. Possibly even more serious is 

r the fa ct that a high proportion of those now teaching English are 

not adequately prepared to do so. Of the more than 900,000 now 
teaching English or language arts in our elementary and secondary 
schools, only about 14 percent were majors in English, slightly over 
50 percent of the secondary school teachers and about 10 percent of 
the elementary school teachers. A third of the teachers at the secondary 
level have not had a course in English in the last ten years. Although 
the picture is substantially better at the college level, fewer than 10 
i percent of those entering college teaching for the first time last year 

had the docor’s degree. 

No one can deny that a need of great proportions exists. Fortu- 
nately, though, the response to this need within the profession has 
been most encouraging. One can see it in the activities of our pro- 
fessional organizations, in the programs of the federal government, 
in curriculum planning and in the training of new teachers, in research 
and publication. Consider just a few of the events of the recent past. 

In 1958 the NCTE and the ML A along with the American 
Studies Association and College English Association jointly spon- 
sored a Basic Issues Conference that identified thirty-five basic issues 
confronting teachers of English, regardless of level. A report of this 
conference, published in our professional journals, sparked discussion 
across the country for the first time on fundamental problems rather 
than on the fads of the movement. In 1961 Commissioner McMurrin 
of the USOE established Project English, which in its three-year life 
funded several scores of projects in basic and applied research, nineteen 
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curriculum centers, a dozen demonstration centers, as well as a 
variety of conferences on research in English and the teaching of 
English. 

In 1961 the NCTE issued The National Interest and the Teach- 
ing of English, a publication that struck the national government so 
forcibly that it appeared in toto in the published proceedings of the 
House Subcommittee on Labor and Education. The same year the 
CEEB at a cost of a million dollars sponsored a series of twenty 
summer institutes designed to upgrade the teaching of English in our 
secondary schools. These institutes were so manifestly successful that 
they served as models for the federally sponsored institutes created 
when the 88th Congress extended the National Defense Education Act 
in 1964 to include institutes in English. By now about a tenth of 
the high school teachers of English have attended these federal insti- 
tutes. Indirectly millions of students have felt their impact. 

Traditionally devoted to research, the ML A has in recent years 
vigorously supported activities designed to improve the teaching of 
English. With financial aid from the USOE it has made materials 
produced by the curriculum centers available to the participants in 
the summer institutes. It has supported a nationwide investigation 
of Ph.D. training to see whether or not we can speed up the produc- 
tion of Ph.D.’s without loss of quality. With help from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities it has created the Center for Editions 
of American Authors. Originally the USOE had funded the editing 
of the works of Mark Twain and Melville; the Center is now aiding 
in the editing of works of Crane, Emerson, Hawthorne, Howells, 
Irving, Thoreau, the Mark Twain papers, and Whitman. All of 
these editions will be edited as meticulously as is humanly possible. 

This past year the NCTE and the MLA have cooperated with 
the National Association of State Directors of T eacher Education and 
Certification on a series of conferences and publications designed to 
establish higher standards for the certification of English teachers. 
The NCTE and MLA and the Center for Applied Linguistics are 
working with the USOE to establish four Educational Research In- 
formation Centers which will make available annotated bibliographies 
and inexpensive reproductions of research reports to members of the 
profession. 
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At the college and university level, the MLA has encouraged 
the development of the Association of Departments of English, an 
organization of chairmen of departments for the purpose of helping 
them with staffing, curriculum, and other relevant matters. 

A list of such activities could go on almost endlessly. I have 
not mentioned the accomplishments of such organizations as the 
CCCC or the NEA. Nor have I mentioned the activity of the state 
organizations or of local school systems. There are those, of course, 
who view all this with a cocked eyebrow. One of my friends says 
that never have so many produced so little for so much. And it is 
true that only in time will we be able to tell surely whether this ex- 
plosion within our profession in the last ten years has been a move- 
ment rather than simply motion. Personally, I am encouraged to think 
that this explosion of activity represents movement — and movement 
of a highly constructive order. In what follows I should like to 
mention those developments in the explosion that seem most promising 
to me at the present time. I select them from what is happening in 
language, composition, literature, the total curriculum, and the pro- 
fession per se. 

In the teaching of language, it seems to me, the most significant 
change has been not so much in the massing of new information as 
in the changing of basic attitudes. The old idea of grammar as a 
Mosaic code that must be followed by the pure and righteous is fast 
slipping into the oblivion that it merits. We have learned that because 
a boy says “it don’t,” it does not follow that he will steal from blind 
men or slap little babies. He will probably call attention to himself in 
an educated group, but he is not necessarily immoral. The new atti- 
tude is that English should be studied for what it is, and not for what 
1 8 th century grammarians thought it ought to be. It is this attitude 
that has made possible the vast accumulation of linguistic information 
which seems almost daily to pour in on us. That there are structural- 
ists and generativists and other denominations is not the point. The 
point is that our language is being studied with magnificent results, 
some of which are still not clear. 

One result that is clear, however, is that the study of language 
for its own sake is becoming part of the English curriculum. Former- 
ly study of the language was confined largely to the graduate level. 
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and there it often consisted of no more than courses in Old English 
and Middle English. But now courses in the nature and growth of 
the language are becoming required not only of graduate students but 
of undergraduate majors in English. Furthermore, units on language 
are fast becoming part of the high school curriculum. All this is oc- 
curring none too soon. Indeed it is a development that is at least a 
hundred years late in coming. Knowledge of the origins, development, 
and the nature of our language are as important for the educated 
man as a knowledge of history, geography, chemistry, or physics. 
In some ways it is more important since language is of greater day-to- 
day relevance to the individual than any of these other disciplines. 
Now that we have finally realized this, it must surely follow that no 
school or college curriculum in English can claim much for itself unless 
it includes a study of the language, not because of any side effects, but 
simply because it is good for all of us to know something about this 
indispensable human tool. 

Happily, though, a study of language ordinarily does have useful 
side effects. To the extent that such a study brings understanding, 
it diminishes resentment and anxiety. Linguistic study demonstrates 
to a student that our language is always in flux, that there are always 
words and expressions coming into the language and dying out of the 
language, that there are always new and dying expressions that people 
argue about, such as “it's me,” “different than,” and the use of 
“hopefully” in “Hopefully we’ll be there.” Linguistic study also 
brings home to the student the fact that we all speak in different 
dialects, one in the classroom, another at home, another in the Army, 
and so on.. Coming at it this way, the student without ridiculous 
moral overtones sees that the classroom dialect allows for greater 
subtlety and greater precision, and therefore is essential to his growth 
and success. There is a world of difference in the effect on a student's 
motivation between having him observe language changes and dialect 
differences, and stigmatizing him as the class boob for saying “between 
you and I.” 

What English teachers always want to know, though, is 
whether the new study of language will help them teach writing more 
successfully. Since any fresh awareness of a language is likely to im- 
prove a student's writing somewhat, the answer can be a modified 
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affirmative. But it should not be assumed that the present scientific 
study of language is a gimmick that will help an inarticulate student 
overnight to win friends and influence people. In the first place the 
operations are altogether different. The study of language as presently 
pursued by the structuralists and the transformationalists is wholly 
analytical; writing, on the other hand, is and will remain a creative 
art that depends more on synthesis than analysis. Transformational 
grammar allows a student to see the possibilities of the English sen- 
tence, but it will not inform him in a given situation as to which 
kind of sentence is likely to be most effective with his readers. A 
knowledge of transformational grammar may help in the process 
of revision; it is not yet clear that it or any other kind of grammar 
will help in the heat of creation. Certainly, though, English teachers 
should know as much about the new grammars as possible so that they 
can adequately justify their generalizations about a student’s writing 
and so that they can help him as fully as possible in his revisions. 

In brief, developments in the teaching of language in the last 
ten years have been little short of revolutionary, for they have in- 
cluded a basic change in attitude, the introduction into the English 
curriculum of a study of language for its own sake, an approach 
toward usage that is more highly motivating, and studies of grammar 
that may in limited ways help us improve student writing. The new 
English is easily as significant as the new math. 

Now I turn to the second element in our triad, composition. 
Here again we can see promising developments taking place. What 
impresses me most is the new interest in rhetoric. Fifty years ago 
when speech teachers broke away from English, they took with them 
as part of their discipline the study of rhetoric. It is understandable 
that they should do this; it is not understandable that English teach- 
ers should completely relinquish it. For years we have been teaching 
composition without paying attention to the basic premises of effective 
communication that were matters of common knowledge among Greek 
and Roman writers and speakers. We have been treating the student 
essay as though it were something static, and meant to be something 
static. We have talked about it as though it were an inert happening 
that is not meant to accomplish anything or to be of any personal or 
social importance. All we have asked is that it have a beginning, 
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j; middle, and end, that participles not dangle, that commas not sepa- 

rate sentences, and that west and east be capitalized when they denote 
sections of the country but not when they denote direction. It is no 
wonder that our students have felt that composition is niggling busy 
work far removed from the world of practical affairs, or, for that 
j matter, the world of art and literature. 

j ; The renewed interest in rhetoric is at long last beginning to 

; correct this unhappy situation. Increasingly now writing is being 

v taught as a means of communication designed to do something, not 

j* simply be something. The emphasis is shifting from the logic of 

I written effort to its psychology. The student is being made to see 

jj that as writer he inescapably plays a role and that he must choose the 

| strategy that will best effect his ends. In a sense the influence of 

I rhetoric is to turn all exposition into argument. Even simple direc- 

| tions on how to construct a bird bath must carry the conviction that 

\ the construction is worth doing and that the plan proposed is by all 

odds the most efficient and the most satisfactory. At its best the in- 
fluence of rhetoric creates in the student writer an anxiety to write 
effectively. Doubtless he will never develop in a class theme the 
anxiety of the author of a love letter who fearfully measures the 
overtones and the undertones of every conjunction. But he surely 
; can develop the concern of the normal writer outside of the classroom 

f who writes to get something done, and not simply to write. 

Many teachers are discovering, however, that if the student is to 
' perform normally as a writer — that is, to want to do something to 

: someone — the teacher must perform normally as a reader — that is, to 

want to learn something from someone. Now I am the first to admit 
I that this is a hard role to play. What one learns from a hundred 

student papers is hardly overpowering, and yet the role of the recep- 
tive and grateful reader must be played. Moreover, the assignments 
must be devised in such a way as to give the student the impression 
that the teacher wants to learn from him. There is a world of dif- 
ference between telling a student to write on the subject of the draft 
and asking him to tell you what he thinks about the draft. 

I recall a teacher I had in the fifth grade who used to tell us to 
write about something that would entertain her. It was a stupid as- 
' signment in one way and yet an amazingly effective one in another. 
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We knocked ourselves out to entertain her. Our imaginations went 
absolutely berserk. And we were all enormously pleased when she 
would read a paper in class and tell us that she had enjoyed it and 
that it had made her less lonely. In the end it cannot be said that we 
were totally successful since the teacher in question turned into an 
alcoholic, but she clearly knew how to get us to write. 

To repeat, what I see happening in the teaching of composition 
is a much greater emphasis on the psychology of writing. This does 
not necessarily mean a diminution of interest in the logic of writing, 
but it does mean that the logic will become only a part of the total 
strategy to accomplish a larger end and not be an end in itself. Prob- 
ably the great impetus for this change occurred in 1962 when, as a 
consequence of the influence of ^^alker Gibson, ten of the composition 
courses in the CEEB summer institutes emphasized the importance 
of “voice” or role playing in writing. Since then more and more 
composition textbooks have been basing their theory on classic as 
well as modern rhetoric. The movement is only getting started, partly 
because most English teachers have not been trained in rhetoric. But 
now rhetoric in some colleges is being made part of the curriculum for 
English majors, and in some graduate schools it is being required of 
those taking advanced degrees. So the change is only well started, 
but it seems solidly started and the promise for the future is very 
bright. No teacher worthy of his salt from now on can afford to view 
the student composition simply as an object that, however neat and 
tidy, is inert and not designed to accomplish particular things with 
particular readers. 

Of the new developments in the teaching of literature by far the 
most significant, it seems to me is the increasing interest in critical ap- 
proaches. Hitherto most of us have not been especially conscious of 
the critical approaches we have used in teaching a literary work, with 
the result that most of us have employed a sloppy and relatively in- 
effective combination of biography and analysis. 

The new emphasis on varied critical approaches gives us, and 
eventually the student, a variety of ways of reading the literary work, 
each yielding its own special illumination. Close analysis, for ex- 
ample, discloses the parts of the work and the relations of parts to 
one another and to the whole; the biographical approach illuminates 



the work in terms of the author and his times; the generic approach 
opens up the work as an item in literary history, the psychological 
approach as a case study in human psychology, the sociological ap- 
proach as an exploration of social forces, the moral approach as a 
dramatization of good and evil, the mythical as an exhibition of myth 
and symbol from primitive times to the present. Clearly there is no 
one way to read a literary work, and the students should be made 
aware of this as early as possible. 

Take for example the reading of Huckleberry Firm. Close 
analysis discloses the semi-frame nature of the book with Tom as focal 
center in the first three chapters and again in the last ten. It makes us 
especially aware of the episodes in the trip down the river, what they 
have in common and what each adds to the totality of the book. It 
sharpens our sense of the inner relations of the characters and of the 
particular qualities of Huck as the waif who simply wants the world 
to let him alone but who is forced time after time to light out when 
the world forces itself upon him. But even the closest analysis leaves 
much undisclosed. The biographic approach helps us to relate St. 
Petersburg to Hannibal, the boys to Sam Clemens’s real companions, 
and the Huck-Tom dichotomy to the major pulls in Mark Twain’s 
personality. It also discloses how Huckleberry Finn is the logical com- 
bination of what Twain had been previously attempting in point of 
view and detail in The Gilded Age, Old Times on the Mississippi, 
and Tom Sawyer. The psychological approach reveals Huck’s nature 
in detail, the principles of his behavior, his motivations, his satisfac- 
tions. The sociological approach makes us more than ever aware of 
the cross-section of Mississippi Valley society that Twain includes, 
from the wealthy Grangerfords and Shepherdsons to the river rats 
such as Pap. Twain once said that he wrote the book to show up the 
damned human race. The sociological approach reveals the compre- 
hensiveness of this incident. The moral approach reveals the conflict 
between innate values and those values he has acquired from adult 
society. Finally, the mythical approach highlights such archetypes 
and symbols as may be found. 

I am of course not suggesting that every critical approach must 
be used with every work discussed in a class. But it does seem that 
the teacher who has used a variety of approaches in his study of a 
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work is in a far better position to prepare effective lectures and dis- 
cussions. For two years now we have required a course in the critical 
approaches at the University of Iowa for our English majors. Pro- 
fessor G. Robert Carlsen and others in charge of our teacher training 
program tell me that nothing else that we have required of our majors 
has so dramatically improved their teaching. Knowing the possibili- 
ties of varied readings, the young teachers are in a far better position 
to put together a unit that will help their particular students to enjoy 
and understand a particular literary work. 

One other tendency in the teaching of literature seems to me to be 
especially valuable, and that is the growing belief that we need to have 
the student identify with the literary work as strongly as possible. As 
a result of historical scholarship and new criticism we have been 
emphasizing the usefulness of detachment. A student, we have been 
insisting, should attack the literary work as though it were a historical 
artifact or an item to be dissected and analyzed. Although this 
process has yielded great understanding, it has not resulted often 
enough in the literary work's becoming vital in the life and thought 
of the student. I recall once in a seminar in Transcendentalism that 
I asked another student whether he believed Emerson's essay on the 
Oversoul. He replied that his function was not to believe it nor 
disbelieve it, but simply to discover what was there. How shocked 
and dismayed Emerson would have been! And how shocked and 
dismayed we all should be if this is truly the reaction of most of 
our students. The new eclecticism cannot come too soon. On the 
one hand our students need the understanding that comes with careful 
analysis and on the other the personal growth that comes from the 
challenge of great literature to their beliefs and disbeliefs. Mark 
Twain did not wiite Huckleberry Finn simply to provide material 
for analysis or historical research. He meant to challenge us out 
of some of our pomposities, our self-righteousness, and our self- 
satisfaction. 

And now what of the curriculum as a whole? Are there new 
encouraging developments in it? Again it seems to me that there are. 
The English curriculum is admittedly the most difficult of all to 
make cumulative and sequential. By comparison, the curriculum in 
mathematics seems simple. It is patently true that a student needs 
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addition before multiplication, multiplication before division, arith- 
metic before algebra, algebra before trigonometry, trigonometry be- 
fore calculus, and so on. There is nothing so neat about the English 
curriculum. The fourth grade student who writes a short para- 
graph needs minor mastery over everything that the professional 
writer needs to master: the selection of topic and material, the orga- 
nization of ideas and material, selection of words, sentence structure, 
and mechanics. From grade to grade our changes can be only changes 
in degree and not in kind — with the result that the student much too 
often feels he is being subjected to unfair repetition. More than this, 
we have three subjects instead of one: language, literature, and com- 
position. We often have to operate these at different levels or on 
separate tracks, and frequently there are special problems, especially 
where English for the student is a second language. 

Despite the enormous difficulties, however, there has probably 
been more attention to the English curriculum and, we can hope, more 
improvement in the English curriculum in the last ten years than all 
the years before. Much of the credit for this attention and improve- 
ment goes to the curriculum centers established by the U.S. Office of 
Education. In these centers there has been emphasis on unity or 
centrality. At Carnegie Tech the curriculum has used literature as a 
central discipline, at Wisconsin language, and at Oregon composition. 
All three seem highly successful. Furthermore, far better sequences 
are being devised. For example, in the Carnegie Tech curriculum 
students at the sophomore level study world literature and concen- 
trate on basic personal problems; juniors study American literature 
and see how these problems are modified by a particular culture; and 
seniors study English literature and see how the problems are modified 
by art forms. In all of these curricula, and in others too, though one 
of our three disciplines is stressed, the other two are not forgotten 
and none is taught as though it were unrelated to the other two. In 
the past, this separation of our three interests has been the besetting 
sin of English curricula. Instead of having grammar reinforce the 
study of writing and writing reinforce the study of literature, we 
have far too often taught them as though they are discrete enterprises. 

I recall once being part of a group called in to evaluate a certain 
college freshman curriculum. I vividly recall a plan for a certain day 
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which required the instructor to spend thirty minutes on the short 
stories of Edgar Allan Poe and twenty minutes on the semicolon. We 
asked the author of the curriculum if this absurd approach were really 
necessary: suppose the students were handling the semicolon ade- 
quately? Did they then have to stop their study of Poe to talk about 
semicolons? The author was puzzled for a moment, and then his 
face lit up with dim incandescence. “Of course not!” he said. “In 
that case there should be forty minutes on the stories of Poe and only 
ten minutes on the semicolon!" 

Finally I would suggest one further result of this explosion in 
English and that is a new sense of professionalism. I think this has 
become evident in the new hierarchy of loyalties that has developed 
especially at the college level. A typical English teacher today, espe- 
cially the younger teacher, is first of all loyal to his discipline, second 
to his department, and only last to his school. In my own depart- 
ment, for example, we tend to know members of English departments 
at Chicago, Northwestern, and Yale better than we do most of our 
colleagues at Iowa in such departments as Chemistry and Sociology 
and Internal Medicine. English teachers attend the meetings of the 
professional organizations more frequently than they used to; they 
write a great deal more for the professional periodicals ; they volunteer 
for work on professional committees as they never used to do. There 
is a new pride in being a teacher of English, and a greater concern 
over our image. 

For years, of course, the public has considered us simply as 
protectors of the language, grammatical gendarmes who defend to the 
death the rigid rules of purity. Every one of us, I suspect, upon being 
introduced as an English teacher has had the depressing experience of 
having the other person say, “Oh, an English teacher. I'll have to 
watch my grammar.” After which the conversation grinds to an em- 
barrassing halt. There is a fine story about the English teacher who 
was invited by a hostess to play bridge with two women who had 
not known her before. When she was introduced and her occupation 
announced, there was the usual moment of silence. The awesome in- 
formation that she taught English clearly made the women who had 
not known her nervous and self-conscious. Finally one of them said, 
“Well, let's start playing. Whom deals?” 
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Professionally, as we know, our concerns go far beyond problems 
of standard usage. Our immediate concerns are with the language, 
with writing, and with literature. But beyond these our concern 
ultimately is with the humanities. For whether we have wished it or 
not, we have become in effect the strongest and possibly the last bastion 
of the humanities. We come into contact with more students than 
those teaching any of the other humanistic disciplines. We spend 
more hours with the student than teachers in any other field. And in 
literature we have material that is more likely to move the minds and 
touch the hearts of the students than any other subject matter. 
Comedy can bring emotional release, tragedy compassion, and satire 
an urge for decency. The result can be not only an informed mind 
but a wise mind — and a tolerant spirit. Our opportunity is awesome ; 
our failure is correspondingly tragic. 

At no period has the need for wise and independent human 
beings been so essential. Science has brought us a control over the 
physical universe such as was never dreamed possible thirty years ago. 
We now talk about putting a man on the moon as though we were 
sending him to a small island in the Pacific. We live in a world in 
which a casual accident could start a war that would annihilate us 
all. We have developed chemistry to the point where we can now 
change the human personality and possibly the nature of oncoming 
generations. All of these accomplishments, and more like them, bring 
unnerving moral questions. To these questions science, as such, 
brings no answers. Only those concerned with human values can 
provide the answers if answers indeed can be provided. A respect for 
man, compassion, tolerance, a passion for justice, these are the ulti- 
mate ends of our work. It is in such a context that our success or 
failure as teachers of English will ultimately be measured. 
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It is well known that not everyone enjoys writing. As an ex- 
ample, the story is told of a New York City taxicab driver who 
skillfully guided his cab past a pedestrian. The cabbie explained to 
his passenger why he was so careful. 

“I always try to avoid hittin’ ’em," he said, "because ever’ time 
ya hit one, ya gotta write out a long report about it.” 

I can't vouch for the truth of the taxicab story, which I take 
only as a piece of whimsy, but we have the word of a plant personnel 
supervisor that my second, and somewhat similar, anecdote is true. 
It was told some years ago by Everett Smith, whose full title was 
Supervisor of Employment for the General Electric Company at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

The plant then was less automated than it is today. One job 
required a man to put boxes on a little cart and unload the boxes at 
another place. It looked like a no-brain job — load the boxes, push 
the cart a few hundred feet, take the boxes off, and write notes about 
how many boxes of what equipment he had placed where. The notes 
were simple things, such as "Six boxes number 309 switches moved 
from Station 4 to Station 7, October 29,” but without the notes, 
nobody would be able to find anything. The job, for an unexpected 
reason, was a difficult one to keep filled. The workers’ universal com- 
plaint was “Too much paperwork.” 

The General Electric story may be mildly funny. It shows, 
though, that many jobs even of the most menial kind require a certain 
degree of literacy. When we look with broader vision at industry’s 
requirements, we can see much more clearly how dependent industry 
is upon communication. 

A few years ago I made an informal study of the role of com- 
munication in the automobile industry. I can't call this research; it's 
not nearly formal enough or statistical enough. I wrote to various 
automobile manufacturers and their suppliers, to railroads and other 
shippers, and to companies that mine or process kinds of ore, and I 
talked with managers and salesmen in local car-dealing establishments. 
I explained that I wanted to find out how extensive is the role of 
communication in their separate parts of the industry. I explained 
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further that by “communication” I meant both oral and written 
communication — any time that words needed to be used to help in 
the accomplishment of the job. 

An automobile starts at the ore pits or the mines — in the Mesabi 
iron range, for example, or the open copper pits of Arizona or Utah, 
or the bauxite deposits of Arkansas. The mining is performed by 
corporations, sometimes with the main offices located a thousand miles 
or more from the pits themselves. In these offices sit men and women 
who may never see their product. They don’t dig it out, they don't 
load it, they don’t transport it, they never touch the stuff. What they 
do is talk about it, write about it, make decisions about it — how much 
to mine, how many men to hire, how to sell, and so on. The officers 
of the corporation are sometimes paid salaries in six figures — many 
times the amount earned by the men who come into physical contact 
with the ore. The officers are word-men. They are paid high salaries 
because they are adept at using words to think with, adept at organiz- 
ing the words coherently; they are men who read, at least about their 
business; they are men who can be persuasive in their talks with 
other men. 

Under these word-men are other word-men, perhaps in offices 
scattered around the country, some at the sites of the mines them- 
selves. These are little word-men who perhaps dream of becoming 
big word-men. They are called managers, assistant managers, super- 
visors. They, too, seldom if ever handle their product. Their job 
is not physical manipulation. They are go-betweens who interpret 
the words of their superiors and translate those words into action; 
they are men who make sure that words spoken in New York result 
in withdrawal of X tons of copper ore from a pit in Montana. 

And under all these word-men in managerial and higher capaci- 
ties are other word-men and word-women: a secretary or a corps of 
secretaries for each, assistants to the assistant manager, personnel 
supervisors, assistant supervisors, accountants who deal with words 
and numbers. There are scores of foremen, who are also, in the main, 
word-men. A foreman seldom drives a truck or operates a crane. He 
directs the men, explains what is to be done and in what way, talks 
with a man who is not doing the job right, retranslates the words 
spoken in New York yesterday or last month or last year. 
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When one tries to approximate for the mining industry the 
numbers of word-people and the numbers of people whose responsi- 
bility is largely physical, he decides that at present the numbers are 
about even, but that with mechanization and automation the propor- 
tion of word-men and word-women is steadily growing. It seems that 
in mining, about half a company's employees are primarily word- 
people, and that their total salaries amount to somewhat more than 
half of the company’s payroll. 

The ore is mined and must be transported to smelters or re- 
fineries. Trains and ships are used primarily. If you believe that a 
railroad’s greatest cost is for trains and tracks, you are mistaken. 
About two-thirds of a railroad’s expenditures are for payroll. And 
half or more than half of these payroll dollars go to men and women 
whose closest contact with a train may come when they hear it 
thundering along the tracks. They are word-men, word-women; 
they are not engineers or switchmen or brakemen or section hands. 

After ore has gone through various processes at the smelter or 
the refinery, which also has its crews of both word-people and non- 
word-people, it is transported in its new form, this time to a company 
that makes door handles or spark plugs or battery cables or auto- 
mobile radios. The automobile industry makes use of thousands of 
such manufacturers and suppliers; they exist in every state and in 
many foreign countries. (The automobile industry draws from 
every continent, so that international communication is highly 
important to its work.) These companies, too, have their word- 
manipulators and their tool- or thing-manipulators. The proportions 
may vary, but once more seem to be about half and half at the present 
time. In general, the larger the company, the higher its proportion 
of word-men. 

The pieces funnel in to River Rouge or Flint or Kenosha or 
St. Louis or one of the other places where they are assembled. The 
giants of the industry — General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and Ameri- 
can Motors — are great users of words. Behind every man on the 
assembly line may be a dozen men and women who never touch a 
car except those in which they ride as drivers or passengers. They 
make the basic decisions, hold the conferences, dictate or type letters, 
keep the records, conduct the sales campaigns. Among other of their 
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expenditures are fifty to seventy-five dollars for sales messages — ad- 
vertising — for every car they sell. 

A visitor to an auto assembly plant is shown the dramatic part — 
the way that the components are brought together and quickly and 
deftly fastened into place. What the visitor does not see are the long 
corridors lined with offices, offices employing many more people than 
are on the assembly line, offices where the stock-in-trade is words, 
where a man or a woman succeeds or fails because of his or her skill 
with words. 

The finished automobiles are transported to a dealer. The 
dealer and his salesmen “handle” cars, we say, but basically they 
“handle” words. They are persuaders, and they are often paid very 
well for their persuasive abilities. In almost any little community, 
a car dealer is likely to be one of the wealthiest men in town. The 
Falcon salesman, unless out of loyalty to Falcon, may drive a Lincoln. 
The buyer pays a substantial sum of money to listen to the roseate 
adjectives of the salesman. 

The final sales price of the automobile contains an even more 
substantial sum of money for taxes, both direct and indirect. In toto, 
these may amount to a third or more of the cost of the car; some tax 
experts say that if all taxes up and down the line are included, the 
figure may well be over half. 

What does tax money go for? Some of it is expended for things, 
such as buildings or military supplies. But much more tax money is 
expended on words. The people we elect to office are word-people — 
those in the executive branch, the legislative branch, and the judicial. 
The Capitol is a building that houses words. The huge white or gray 
edifices that line the streets of Washington are temples of words. The 
several million federal employees scattered around the globe are for 
the most part specialists in words ; if they suddenly became completely 
inarticulate, they would no longer be useful employees. Even in the 
military service, several men and women, dealing mostly in words, 
back up each man actually on the firing line. State employees are 
mostly word-people, and on the local level, where we have mayors 
and aldermen and city clerks and secretaries, even the policeman is 
part of the time a communicator ; he is not always shooting a gun or 
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collaring a law violator. The more than a million teachers, paid by 
taxes, are paid primarily for communicating. 

So the tax money, most of it spent for words, is a large part of 
the cost of the automobile. You go into an automobile dealer’s 
showroom, let us say. You listen to the words, and compare them 
with the words you heard in other showrooms. You decide to buy 
this shiny car with its accessories and with that wonderful odor of 
newness that helps each salesman in his persuasive efforts. The car 
will cost you thirty-six hundred dollars. You sign a contract. When 
the car is ready for you, you drive it proudly down the street — 
thirty-six hundred dollars worth of automobile. Never do you think 
of how much of that thirty-six hundred represents words. 

But if you should think about it, if you considered the cost of 
words from ore pit to highway, if you added together all the word- 
costs that I have been talking about, you would come to the conclu- 
sion that about half of your money went for words — possibly even 
more. You are driving eighteen hundred dollars worth of words 
down Main Street. 

Industry has become increasingly aware of how heavily it relies 
on communication. For example, the president of Westinghouse 
wrote to Joseph Mersand: 

Within our organization, we find we must be increasingly mindful of the best 
means of communication. From a functional point of view, effective communica- 
tions reduce the amount of time spent in interpreting what a person intends to 
convey in oral and written form. Because of our constantly changing language, 
we can never feel that our communications are perfect. Therefore we must seek 
from . . . students a higher degree of competence than that which presently 
exists. 

The personnel director of Motorola Inc. said: 

I have often stated ... that ... I would like very much to be able to return 
to the classroom and tell the students just how desperately they will need the 
ability offered them by their English courses .... No other part of their training 
in school will be so vital to them in their careers as their work in English. 

A representative of the U.S. General Accounting Office wrote 
several years ago: 

The staff engaged in our audit activities is composed of more than 1600 profes- 
sional accountants and includes about 400 certified public accountants. [It is much 
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larger now.] The preparation of written reports on our audits and investiga- 
tions is a very important phase of our work. Such reports are the primary 
means by which we communicate our findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions ... to the Congress ... its committees, and other Government agency 
managements. Because of the significance of our reporting responsibility, we are 
vitally interested in the competence of our employees to use English properly and 
effectively. 

I recently completed work on a book called Testmanship. It 
consists of practical suggestions to students and to people who will 
take tests for positions in business, industry, and the Civil Service, 
and for advanced ratings in military service. In my preparatory study, 
I examined a large number of sample tests of kinds that are widely 
used. I was much impressed by the amount of attention given to 
reading ability, vocabulary, proofreading skills, and spelling, and 
also the stress placed upon reasoning with words: finding associa- 
tions, understanding implications, and the like. Some businesses 
even give tests of reasoning and of communicative ability to their 
elevator operators and their night watchmen. Three of the four parts 
of the draft deferment test given last spring to high school seniors 
and to college students were tests of reading, verbal ability, and 
reasoning ability. 

In almost any kind of work, it is safe to conclude, communica- 
tion is important. One of the few exceptions I can think of is the 
lone fur trapper in the Far North, who almost never sees anyone 
else and hence needs to communicate mainly with himself. I under- 
stand that the number of lone fur trappers is not very large. 

English teachers are responsible for helping students to improve 
in their communication, because communication will be a vital part 
of their daily activity throughout the lives of almost every one of 
them. But there is another and perhaps even more important part of 
the work of the English classroom about which I have said nothing. 
I am referring, of course, to the reading and study of literature. 

This subject is much more difficult to talk about. Now I can't 
cite any statistics. I can't claim that literature plays any sizable role 
in the manufacture of automobiles. I can't talk about dollars and 
cents. 

Let me begin my attempt to discuss the worthwhileness of lit- 
erary study by parodying a few paragraphs from Dickens' Christmas 
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Carol. You all remember the scene in which Scrooge’s nephew comes 
to the office to invite his uncle to Christmas dinner. Scrooge proceeds 
to attack the idea of Christmas on the ground that Christmas is not 
gainful, and the nephew defends it. In my parody, Scrooge is a most 
recalcitrant student, the nephew has become a kindly teacher, and 
literature or reading has been substituted for Christmas. 

“Happy reading, student!” cried a cheerful voice. 

It was the voice of the teacher, who came upon him so quickly 
that this was the first intimation he had of his approach. 

“Bah!” said the student. “Humbug!” 

“Reading and literature a humbug, student! You don’t mean 
that, I’m sure.” 

“I do,” said the student. “Literature! What right have you to 
gloat about literature? What has literature ever done for you? You’re 
poor enough.” 

“Come, then,” said the teacher gayly. “What right have you to 
condemn it? Are you so rich without it?” 

“Bah! Humbug!” 

“Don’t be cross, student.” 

“What else can I be, when I live in such a world of fools as 
this? Literature! What’s with this literature stuff? What’s literature 
to you but a lot of hard work; something that you waste your time 
reading and get not an hour richer; something that you have to pass 
tests on and have every question in ’em through a whole nine months 
of school turned dead against you? If I could have my way, every 
idiot who goes about with ‘Literature’ on his lips should be reduced 
to the size of a worm and allowed to bury himself forever inside of 
a book. He should!” 

“Student,” pleaded the teacher. 

“Teacher,” returned the student, “keep literature in your own 
way, and let me keep it in mine.” 

“Keep it!” repeated the teacher. “But you don’t keep it.” 

“Let me leave it alone, then. Much good may it do you! Much 
good it’s ever done you!” 

“There are many things from which I might have derived good, 
by which I have not profited, I dare say,” said the teacher, “literature 
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among them. But I am sure I have always thought of literature 
when I have time to read or meditate, as a good thing; a pleasant, 
informative, often helpful thing; the only thing I know of, in the 
years of a man’s life, that shows men and women opening their 
shut-up hearts freely, that reveals them for what they are as fellow- 
passengers in life’s journey and not another race bound on other 
journeys. Literature is a human and a humane thing. It is not meter 
and vocabulary study and tests. It is man speaking as man; it is man 
thinking; it is man feeling. And therefore, student, though it has 
never put a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, I believe it has done 
me good, and will do me good; and I say, God bless it.” 

In a book to be published soon, Professors James Knapton and 
Bertrand Evans of the University of California say that although 
literature can do many things for students, the very best thing it can 
do is to give them an esthetic experience, the experience of the work 
as a work of art. Such an experience, they say, produces “a salutary 
effect on the inner being.” Literature moves men. “Other subjects 
can teach us about justice, honor, compassion; but poetry can make 
us want ‘to do that which we know.’ To ‘learn about’ the admirable 
values is one thing, and a good one; but it is not the same thing as 
being moved to embrace them.” 

Knapton and Evans quote from “Fra Lippo Lippi”: 

If you get simple beauty and naught else. 

You get about the best thing God invents. 

Then they say, “Perhaps we are merely foolish in insisting that if 
you get the esthetic experience and naught else, you get about the 
best thing literature has to give. Art has not, seemingly, made the 
mass of mankind any better. But has it had its best chance to do so?” 

Time is now available for that chance. It is a truism that man’s 
leisure is increasing steadily. In past centuries the fourteen- or 
sixteen-hour day was commonplace. One toiled from sun to sun, or 
more, and one slept to toil again. Now the hours of toil for most 
Americans are only 40 in each 168, and those 40 are interspersed 
with coffee breaks and conversation, and the toil itself is on the aver- 
age lighter than ever before. Excluding the 40 hours for work and 
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56 for sleep, man has over 70 hours a week to spend or to throw 
away. There is humanity's greatest challenge other than the fight 
for survival itself: Shall people spend time or kill time? 

The late Adlai Stevenson once said, . . the new leisure will 
mean new happiness only if care is taken not to confuse leisure with 
just plain having nothing to do.” He emphasized, as other thinking 
men have done, that for human beings to come nearer their potential, 
they will have to devote more of their time to the nonmaterial. We 
are in an age of transition, and I am talking now only indirectly 
about the Jet Age, the Atomic Age, the Space Age, or whatever age 
you read about in this morning’s paper. Until the past few decades, 
man necessarily devoted most of his time and attention to the mate- 
rial. He had to, because before modern technology reduced the need 
for labor, most persons found it essential to sweat and slave, to grow 
the potatoes or weave the cloth or mold the plowshare that gave them 
a living. Throughout history man has been bound by the necessity 
of working long to acquire things. But now we are living for the 
first time in an era when the things — food, clothing, shelter — come 
with relative ease. It is difficult, though, to abandon thing-thinking; 
too many generations have made it habitual. 

Besides, most persons have no concept of a substitute for thing- 
thinking. If they do not need to think intensively about how to get 
their next meal, they tend to substitute another thing: buying a 
larger house, or knocking a little ball into a hole, or getting a diamond 
ring. The fact that thinking need not be about tangibles is an 
insight held by few. 

William James suggested that wars would end only when we 
find what he called “the moral equivalent of war.” He meant, I be- 
lieve, that there is something inherently competitive in man's nature; 
if he does not fight wars, he must expend his fighting energy in com- 
batting something else, perhaps hunger or disease or inequities. I 
should say, similarly, that to reduce thing-thinking we must find 
the equivalent of it; we must show the young that dealing with 
abstractions, with ideas, is even more challenging and rewarding than 
being exclusively concerned with sports and hotrods and clothing. 

A short time before his death Robert E. Sherwood wrote: “The 
essential concept of the divinity that exists in man is the force that 
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impelled man out of the jungle and along the ascending path that 
leads to the stars. (Even if he never reaches them, it is a wonderful 
thing that he has been perpetually climbing in that direction, the 
poor, insignificant, invincible little creature.) His perhaps blind but 
persistent faith in his godlike qualities has enabled man to defy all 
scientific proof that he is frail, physically and morally — that he is 
subject to corruption and decay — that he is, in a word, mortal. He 
has gone out on his own and made himself immortal.” 

That is where literature comes in. Literature can help in the 
search for a substitute for thing-thinking. Literature is the story of 
man's climb along that “ascending path that leads to the stars.” 
Literature reveals the endless journey of mankind. As Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet said in “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” there is “a sad- 
ness in being a man,” but it is a “proud thing too.” Man is “tricked 
and trapped and bamboozled,” but it is “a great journey.” 

How many young people in school realize that life is a great 
journey? For how many of them is it only a wild, meaningless ride, 
without a goal, without a reason? Entranced by the superficial 
attractions of television and hip-twisting and hotrodding (though 
there’s some time for those, too), how many know that life has 
anything deeper and more satisfying to offer? How many of their 
parents and teachers are aware that we are in an age of transition: 
an age when man need no longer be steadily thing-centered? 

If thing-thinking is to be reduced, though, as I have said, a 
replacement must be found. It will certainly not be the same replace- 
ment for all. We cannot assume that every man, woman, and child 
of the future will be content with books and music and an artist's 
palette. The world is full of matters for contemplation and con- 
structive action. There is, for instance, mathematics; you remember 
Miss Millay’s “Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare.” There is 
botany, “heaven in a wild flower,” and geology, “a world in a grain 
of sand.” There are the vast reaches of our ignorance in physiology 
and medicine, in chemistry and physics, in psychology and sociology. 
There are realms of knowledge unexplored that have as yet been 
barely glimpsed, and beyond those, stretching toward infinity like 
solar systems, still more realms. 

Back to earth. What have man’s potential, man's dreams, man's 
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chances of becoming a humane superman, to do with us as we are? 
What do these things have to do with literature? 

A question that I should like to see banned from the literature 
classroom is “What happened next?" If literature were a mere series 
of events, of what-happens-nexts, I should prefer to spend my time 
in studying fish or learning all there is to know about growing mush- 
rooms. But I find more in literature than I find in the habits of fish 
or fungi. I find, of course, fun and exhilaration and information and 
insight and beauty, such as others may find equally in opera or sculp- 
ture or architecture. I like to find the sources of the exhilaration, the 
insight, and the beauty and to help those younger than I to find 
them. In rhythm, in rhyme, in the turn of a phrase, the perfect 
choice of a word, the adept twist of plot, the climbing toward a 
soaring climax, in the architectonics of a poem or a play or a novel, 
in the writer’s mastery of his tools I find and hope to help others 
find the pleasure that comes from the realization of how effects are 
produced. My wife’s appreciation of music is sharper than my own 
because she understands much more of the techniques and techni- 
calities than I do. Appreciation of literature comes in part from 
understanding the techniques and technicalities of literature. 

But if literature were only a matter of technique, it would be 
much less fascinating. It would then be a relatively useless demon- 
stration of skill, like that of a champion bowler or a skilled trapeze 
artist. 

Literature owes its unique power to the fact that it is a blend of 
technique and content. The content is richer than that of any of the 
other arts or the sciences, for it is as wide as a universe and as deep 
as a man. The content of botany is circumscribed by the definition 
of botany, and equally circumscribed is the content of every other 
science. Painting and sculpture and architecture and music are bound 
by the relative limitedness of the materials with which their makers 
work. But the literary artist may explore to any depth of which his 
mind is capable, and he may branch out into history and all the sci- 
ences and all the other arts. No creative talent is less circumscribed 
than that of the writer. Like Swift he may voyage to Lilliput and 
the land of the Houyhnhnms, while his quill pen at the same time 
pokes aciduously at man’s bare follies. Like Homer and like Tolstoy 
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he may sketch on a giant canvas, depicting man in brutal conflict with 
his fellows, or like Dostoevsky he may search the soul of a murderer. * 
Like Whitman he may take joy in being alive, or like Pope he may 
probe the littleness of little men whose joys are small because their 
souls are small. Like Parkman and Guthrie he may share the excite- 
ment of opening an unknown half of a continent. Like Huxley and 
Orwell he may project his imagination into the future, and illuminate 
perils and promises. 

What I have been saying — perhaps in too highflown or abstract 
language — is that in the world of tomorrow the role of literature has 
a chance of becoming even more vital than it is or has been, for litera- 
ture offers one of the best ways by which we may profitably spend 
much of our seventy hours of leisure each week, and it can help in 
bringing us away from now unneeded emphasis upon the thing- 
thinking. What we can learn from literature may help us and our 
descendants to lead fuller, richer lives than most men and women 
have known. 
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Linguists arc notoriously inclined to speak about highly technical 
matters of theory or narrowly conceived details of language structure. 
I want to step out of that familiar role and examine the place of 
language within a broader framework. To do so, I must select a point 
of view ; mine will be that of one working within the school system 
and concerned with the whole educational process. I have, therefore, 
chosen as a title “Language — A Base for the Liberal Arts." What I 
mean by "language” will become clearer as I proceed. But it will be 
useful to indicate at the beginning, if only very roughly, what I 
mean by "the liberal arts,” for though the term is familiar, it is not 
often given any precise meaning. I shall take it to comprehend all 
those studies which jointly build toward a broad unified understand- 
ing of man and his works. I hope this will not be understood as 
covering simply college studies, for I intend it to apply to all levels 
from kindergarten to the university and beyond, and not simply to 
formal institutional education, but just as much to the ongoing in- 
tellectual life for which schooling is only preparation. 

Note that I have inserted into my definition the word jointly. It 
is not enough that each subject should make its own separate con- 
tribution, however important. Instead, each must relate to the others 
and interact in such a way that together they all yield something more 
than the sum of their individual contributions. The goal is to reveal 
man not fragmentarily but as a whole. That language study does 
qualify, I shall attempt to demonstrate by discussing four broader 
problems to which it makes essential contributions. 

May I take as a point of departure a passage of literature that will 
be familiar to many of you? Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar opens with 
two tribunes addressing a "rabble of citizens”: 

Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home; 

Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a labouring day without the sign 

Of your profession ?— Speak, what trade art thou? 

Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Where is thy leather apron and thy rule? 

What doest thou with thy best apparel on? 

You, sir, what trade are you? 
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Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, 

I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 

But what trade art thou? Answer me directly. 

A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with a safe conscience; which 

is indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 

What trade, thou knave, thou naughty knave, what trade? 

Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me: yet, if you be 

out, sir, I can mend you. 

What meanest thou by that? mend me, thou saucy fellow! 

Why, sir, cobble you. 

That will be enough for my purpose. I want you to think not 
of the passage, but of its reader. How does he react? That depends 
heavily on who he is. For one, this is a pleasant enough bit of banter, 
a collection of not-at-all sophisticated puns, a trivial but effective 
device to project the play into the midst of the action. There is 
nothing either difficult or profound about it. 

But for another — and he is representative of the most abundant 
class of readers of Julius Caesar — there is only deep mystification. 
A few of the words are strange, but that makes no real difficulty; it 
is probably no worse here than in the comic strips he reads every day. 
How the words fit together, on the other hand, is not only unclear 
but ultimately disturbing, for until this is comprehended, the mean- 
ing must remain hidden. The puns, then, are missed. Some school 
editions, trying to be helpful, carefully point them all out, but who 
enjoys a joke that is explained? Still, even the fullest set of notes 
leaves much obscure. Only one reason keeps this reader struggling 
on — if indeed anything does: the passage has been assigned. 

Certainly three quarters and probably much more of the reading 
of Shakespeare in our high schools is so lacking in comprehension 
that it is neither informative nor enjoyable. Indeed, it is for most 
students distinctly painful and frustrating. The result is all too often 
a complete breakdown of communication between student and English 
teacher and a permanent dislike of Shakespeare. What is wrong? 
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No one can read with interest what he does not understand, and 
the language of Shakespeare, as of many other literary writers, is 
often unintelligible to readers without special background or exten- 
sive experience. For a convenient example, consider the first two 
questions. The first poses no difficulty : Is this a holiday ? It is, for 
most readers, perfectly natural English, exactly one way that they 
themselves might ask the same question. The second is different: 
Know you not . . . ? For me, this is almost as familiar as the first. 
I can, if I choose, talk this way, though normally I do not. But this 
familiarity comes from long exposure to Elizabethan language. For 
the typical American high school student, it is totally and confusingly 
strange. The best he can do is to make some wild guess. With luck 
some of his guesses will be right. If he is presented with only an 
occasional sentence of this sort, he will have little trouble. But if 
many sentences are as strange as this one guessing cannot suffice, and 
the whole passage becomes obscure or even completely meaningless. 

This particular example I have chosen because it is peculiarly 
easy to clarify by a little advance attention to language structure — 
that is, to grammar. One convenient way to describe yes-or-no 
questions grammatically is to show how they can be formed by 
systematic alterations from related declarative sentences. The basic 
rule is to shift the first word of the verb phrase to a position before 
the subject. Thus, from This is a holiday, by shifting is, we get the 
question, Is this a holiday ? All the rules that apply in this case are 
common to both the older Elizabethan patterns and those now cur- 
rent. As a result, Shakespeare’s question is identical with the form 
that we would use today. Part of the problem in the second example 
can be seen by starting from a positive declarative sentence beginning 
You know .... The rule just stated would require the shifting of 
know, the first and only word of the verb phrase, leading to Know 
you . . . ? This was, indeed, the usual form of such a question in 
Shakespeare’s day. In the ensuing three and a half centuries, however, 
one small proviso has been added to the rules: English no longer 
allows the shift of the main verb unless it is a form of be or have. 
The modern pattern can be described as first replacing the single-word 
verb know by do know. Then the do can be shifted, yielding Do you 
know? This looks superficially very different from its older equiva- 
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lent Know you .../*, though actually the change is not fundamentally 
very great. 

The question in the text presents another problem arising from 
a change in the patterns of use of the negative word not. It used to 
be placed most often after the main verb: You know not. . . . Start- 
ing from this, the question rules lead directly to Know you not. . . ?, 
the form Shakespeare used in this passage. Today, not is placed after 
an auxiliary: You do not know . . . ; indeed, not and do usually 
combine to form a single word: You don't know. ... If you start 
from this, the rules lead to what is for us the usual form of the ques- 
tion: Don't you know. . . ? 

If you are not familiar with this kind of description, it may 
be a little hard to follow a presentation as condensed as this. Yet 
the matter is neither complex nor subtle when presented, step-by-step, 
on the blackboard. Junior high students (and not just specially 
selected ones) have no trouble with it. A session examining the 
formation of questions will effectively remove one small block to 
the reading of Shakespeare. A few other points similarly treated can 
add up to an appreciable difference in the facility, and hence the 
enjoyment, they have in reading Elizabethan literature. For many 
of them there is a very narrow margin between success and failure in 
understanding Shakespeare. Only a little help may bring many stu- 
dents across the line, replacing frustration by some measure of appre- 
ciation, giving them the start that will allow further reading to build 
toward real enjoyment. 

What I have said so far may sound purely instrumental. I would 
seem to be suggesting nothing more than giving students of English 
literature the tools they need for the task. If it were so, there would 
be no reason to demur. The tools they must have, and if the schools 
are to teach this kind of literature, it is the responsibility of the 
schools to provide them. 

However, that is a side issue to the one I want to present. I am 
not at this point concerned with language as a tool for the liberal 
arts, but as a base for the liberal arts. Teaching of the grammar of 
Shakespeare's language can give much more than a tool. It can also 
provide some insight into language change, a phenomenon that every 
educated person ought to face. 
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Change in language is not an isolated fact. The passage I read 
from Julius Caesar shows also something of change in culture. The 
whole conversation makes very little sense in terms of modern pat- 
terns. We fully expect a workman to leave his tools behind him 
when he finishes for the day. Our suspicion would be reserved for 
the man who did appear on the street in leather apron and with his 
rule. The change is more than alteration of a number of details of 
behavior. It is the replacement of one system with another partially 
similar system. Unfortunately, this is seldom easy to see. Culture 
systems are so broad and so complex that both the continuity and 
the change are seldom definitively exhibited in the limited data at our 
disposal. Our understanding of the processes of change can be greatly 
helped by some sharper and more manageable parallel. 

Language change is just this. It too is a matter of one system 
replacing another, the two being partially similar. Even my brief 
consideration of questions and negatives in Elizabethan and current 
English went far toward demonstrating this. In each stage of the 
language we can perceive a system, a set of interconnected patterns 
describable in general rules. Most of the rules in the two systems are 
alike, but not all. The more of Elizabethan grammar we examine, 
the more revealing the comparison with present-day grammar. What 
was seen in a small subsystem can be seen in better perspective in a 
larger segment. What we find is two grammars with fundamental 
and pervading similarities, but also with significant differences. Each 
grammar has its own integrity. Sometimes the surface changes seem 
much greater than the changes in the grammatical system responsible 
for them: Elizabethan Know you not. . . ? and present-day Don't 
you know. . . ? seem more different than they really are. On the 
other hand, sometimes a superficial similarity hides a deeper change. 

Such observations of the fact and nature of language change in 
turn raise many other questions: What is the motivation? What is 
the mechanism? How can a language, or a culture, operate through 
a period of change without disruption and failure? The broad sig- 
nificance of such questions, especially in a society such as ours under- 
going rapid and accelerating change in so many aspects, can hardly be 
missed. None of these questions can be given final answers, of course, 
and the details differ from one type of system to another. Yet the 
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study of language change does present a remarkably sharp and 
tractable case, and one which does contribute in remarkable ways to 
an understanding of the broadest dimensions of the total problem 
of change. 

Here, then, is the first that I shall suggest of the areas in which 
the study of our language can provide a base for the liberal arts. 
Language provides an especially revealing instance of change in sys- 
tem, and this is certainly a major feature of the life of man in history. 

Several years ago I was taking my weekly share of driving a 
school car pool. Somehow this situation inhibits adolescent discussion 
far less than most others where adults have opportunity to eaves- 
drop. The boys were reading Julius Caesar, and they were quite 
frank about it. Their opinion can be summed up in a single word 
that kept recurring through the discussion: “gusty." I believe that 
this reaction reflects very largely their difficulty with reading the play. 
Yet, remember, this is generally considered one of the more suitable 
plays for high school reading, among other reasons because it is 
easier than most. 

That spring the school went down to Stratford, Connecticut, 
to the Shakespeare Theatre. What they saw, of course, was dictated 
by the schedule of the company. It turned out to be one of the more 
difficult comedies, never suggested for high school reading. They 
came back all excited. One of them reported: “It was wonderful 
slapstick, so good it made The Three Stooges look stupid." His 
norm for comparison was not mine, and probably not yours, but this 
was certainly intended as high praise. He recognized a superior prod- 
uct, and he thoroughly enjoyed it. And so did his classmates. Why 
the difference in reaction to the two plays? 

I doubt that it could have been anything about the two plays 
themselves. All this had certainly been taken into account in judg- 
ing Julius Caesar the more suitable for high school students. There 
are, however, always two profound alterations from the printed text 
when a play is presented, and these must figure in the difference. 
First, the stage directions must be translated into action, and where 
the action is not specified in detail it must be supplied. Second, the 
language must be changed from written English to spoken. Probably 
both contributed to the boys' reactions. It is the second that interests 
us. 
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I have called it a change in language because it is certainly more 
than a mere change in medium. The two systems are different in 
significant if easily overlooked ways. All of these differences add up 
to what a linguist might label as an increase in redundancy. That is, 
nothing more is said in the spoken form than in the written, but the 
apparatus used to convey it is more elaborate. There are more signals. 
There is in language always more equipment used than the bare 
minimum necessary to give the desired meaning; this excess is tech- 
nically called redundancy. Spoken English has, in general, more 
redundancy than written. Where, then, do these extra signals appear? 

First, there is intonation, an elaborate machinery of pitch 
changes and timing. English, like every other language, though in 
detail in its own peculiar way, uses this to integrate sentences into 
wholes and to separate one from another, to mark the kind of sen- 
tence, and at the same time to show something of the relation of one 
sentence to the next. The written page has another, much more 
economical (that is, less redundant) system. We call it punctuation. 

Second, there is what is known technically as paralanguage. 
This is an additional system superimposed on the intonation, involv- 
ing quality of the voice and certain additional dimensions of pitch 
and timing. It is often what is referred to when someone says, “I 
don't like your tone of voice.” Linguists are not yet able to analyze 
paralanguage in any detail, but they are quite certain of its importance 
in communication. It signals, among other things, various attitudes 
or emotional states. It isn’t marked in most printed Shakespeare 
texts at all, though in some other plays it is roughly indicated by brief 
stage directions like “angrily,” “gayly,” “morosely.” The actor has 
to provide the appropriate paralanguage, as he does much of the in- 
tonation, and this constitutes a major part of the art of acting. 

The only literature which makes much effort to indicate para- 
language directly is the comic strip, which may use larger or darker 
letters, or even a different style of lettering. 

Third, there is indication of the speaker’s identity. Shakespeare 
texts show this by a name, often abbreviated, at the beginning of 
each part. These are a minor nuisance and always a little hard to 
keep track of. But in a stage performance, or even in a good recorded 
reading, every word, every syllable, is marked by individual voice 
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peculiarities. As babies, we learned to distinguish voices before we 
learned to understand anything of what was said, and so it is per- 
fectly natural and easy for us to keep track of the speakers in this 
way, even though it means listening for very subtle clues. Moreover, 
the voice characteristics do not merely distinguish individuals; they 
also tell us something about the person, at the very minimum whether 
he is male or female, child or adult. When you watch the play, you 
are further reminded not only of who is speaking but also something 
of his role and character by his appearance and actions. This is an 
additional redundancy backing up the redundancy internal to speech. 

Again, the comic strip accomplishes the same thing by putting 
speech into balloons clearly tied to the pictures. At least one strip, 
Pogo, tries occasionally to show the voice quality as well. The 
Deacon, you remember, always speaks in Old English lettering. 

So the added redundancy in the spoken language makes Shake- 
speare on the stage vastly different from Shakespeare on the page, at 
least in intelligibility to high school students. This carries a lesson 
for teaching. It would be wonderful if a good Shakespeare theater 
were within reach of every high school. Failing that, movies or even 
recordings can help greatly. And the teacher should read much of it 
aloud. But I am not concerned here with these details of teaching 
method, however important they may be, but with what this shows 
about the nature of language : Redundancy is essential for successful 
communication, and increased redundancy can often be used to sur- 
mount communication difficulties, either in the reading of literature or 
in the most mundane affairs. If, for example, you have a poor tele- 
phone connection and. you sense that you are not getting your message 
through, you increase redundancy. In the extreme case, perhaps, you 
spell out a name, and if that is not enough, you go further by saying 
“D as in David.” 

Redundancy is not a feature of language alone. Cultures are 
redundant, as are the biological organization of the human body, the 
genetic system, the highway network. Indeed, all systems are re- 
dundant, for redundancy is one requirement for being systematic. 
Here, then, is the second major principle that I want to mention. It 
is orle so basic to human life that every educated person should have 
some understanding of it, and it is, hence, one that should be uncov- 
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ered and explored in any comprehensive program in the liberal arts. 
Language is one of the systems where it is most clearly seen and most 
readily understood, indeed, where it can easily be experimented with, 
where we can learn to control it, adjusting it to the necessities of the 
situation. In fact, learning to control redundancy is one of the im- 
portant elements of learning to write well. Redundancy, then, is a 
second place where language study can be a base for the liberal arts. 

Some of you have thought it strange that in discussing the 
understanding of Shakespeare I should repeatedly make comparisons 
with the comic strips. I must explain. When I was a boy, the captain 
of one of the great transatlantic luxury ships lived in my neighbor- 
hood and was a friend of my family. There was a steward who had 
been with him ever since he was a third officer on a small tramp 
steamer in the Caribbean. Whenever the captain came into port, his 
wife went down to meet him, and the steward always gave her a 
report. One of these was relayed to me: “I don’t know what is 
wrong with the captain, ma’am. We have all this good food in first 
class, and he calls me and says, ‘Go down to third class and get me 
some corned beef and cabbage.’ ” I am like the captain: I enjoy 
dining first class, of course, but I also like more lowly fare. And that 
is the way I think it ought to be, both in food and in literature. 

It is not simply that most of us enjoy reading the comics, or 
some of them. (Like everything else, they vary from good to in- 
describably bad.) Like great literature, the comic strips can tell us 
something about language and its use in communication and, hence, 
about man. For they represent a genre that have been peculiarly suc- 
cessful — one that can, therefore, be a profitable case study. We should 
ask why the comic strips have communicated so successfully. One 
reason is their very high redundancy, far greater than most printed 
materials. To this we might add the more speechlike use of language: 
a more colloquial variety, the indication of paralanguage, and the 
close tie of language to situation. Another, very significant in some 
strips, is the recognition of the multiplicity of dimensions in speech 
communication. 

We tend to think of language as a device to communicate ideas. 
This, of course, it does. But this function will scarcely account for 
our common compulsion to speak, even when we have no ideas to 
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convey. For example, when two people are thrown together for more 
than merely the quickest passing on the street or in a public corridor, 
whether they are total strangers or old acquaintances, they almost 
inevitably want to speak and to hear the other speak. So strong is 
this compulsion that our rules of etiquette tend to say more about 
when one should not speak than about when one must. 

Consider an imaginary experiment. Suppose this college group 
were all outfitted with sets of the necessary little cards. You walk 
across the campus and meet an acquaintance. Silent and deadpan he 
holds up a neatly printed card reading: Good Morning. How are 
you ? You return the greeting by another card: Fine, thank you . 
And you ? Neither of you would be satisfied. It would not be long 
before nobody would bother. For the cards give only the words, 
and the words mean hardly anything at all. They are only an excuse. 
What you want to hear is the voice. From speech you can judge 
some things that you would very much like to know: something 
about the speaker, about his present state, and about his view of the 
situation in which he finds himself — that is, about his relation to you. 

Modern telephone equipment suggests a partial analogy. Long 
distance wires are very expensive. To keep the investment to a mini- 
mum it is necessary to pack a number of separate messages simul- 
taneously into a single wire. So skillfully are they added together 
at one end and separated at the other that when you make a long- 
distance call you seldom hear any hint of the other conversations that 
are travelling with yours. 

Language does something similar. A number of messages are 
transmitted together, all carried by the same voice: the ideas, the 
speaker’s identity, his mood among them. The hearer must receive 
them together, separate them, and then interpret each of them indi- 
vidually, and in quite different ways. Suppose you set up some 
instruments to record and analyze speech. What you will be observ- 
ing is the noise in the air carrying a mixture of messages. It may be 
a major undertaking to separate them in the instrumental record or 
even to find any order at all. Yet somehow the human hearer does 
the equivalent, easily and rapidly — how is one of the great research 
puzzles. 

There are differences between language and the telephone sys- 
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tern. When the lines are not busy, a telephone circuit may carry only 
a single message, though its capacity reaches toward a hundred. 
Whenever we speak, messages of some sort go out on all the channels. 
We find it very difficult to shut down any part of our human com- 
munication system. We remark with wonder when someone is able 
to speak in an emotionally charged situation without revealing his 
own identity. (But, remember, he does this only by assuming some 
other, false identity.) Surprisingly enough, the easiest part to take 
out of effective operation is the one we ordinarily think of as most 
important: the central message carrying channel. We do this, not 
by turning it off — most of us can only speak in words and sen- 
tences — but by making it almost wholly redundant. That is the 
way, for example, with greetings. The words are almost completely 
predictable, that is, very highly redundant. Think again of our 
experiment with cards. You would soon find out that the person 
you might greet would be able to guess what card you would use. 
So why bother to pick it out from the deck; just hold up a blank 
card, or even your empty hand as if it contained a card. That would 
tell him that you are not too angry, preoccupied, or haughty to greet 
him. The printed message would do no more. That is, the words in 
the greeting are not necessary, except to go along with the other 
messages. 

Whenever we speak, then, we send out a bundle of messages. 
And when we listen to speech we hear a number of messages, to 
which we respond in different ways. Sometimes this is exactly what 
the speaker would desire. At other times he might wish to eliminate 
some of the subsidiary channels and transmit only that which is his 
central concern at the moment. But language severely limits his ability 
to do so. This multiplicity of messages is the third characteristic of 
human language which I want to suggest as a crucial contribution to 
the understanding of man and his works. 

Looked at narrowly, language is unique in this. Construed more 
broadly, however, the multiple functioning of language is again a 
feature paralleled in many of the systems that shape man's life. Even 
more important for our thesis that language study is a base for the 
liberal arts, however, is the fact that this multiplicity of messages is 
the great determinant of the relation of language to all the other facets 



of human activity. Language does not enter into the interaction be- 
tween persons in any single way, but always in many. Human social 
processes verge on complete inscrutability if this diversity of role is 
forgotten. 

I will take it as unnecessary to establish the place of the study of 
literature within the liberal arts, though certainly the matter is worthy 
of some close and searching attention. But I would like to reiterate 
what ought to be obvious, that the study of language is basic to lit- 
erary scholarship. We have already mentioned one instance where 
it provides a necessary tool, but there are other aspects where it makes 
a more substantive contribution. Let me mention just one of these: 
style. 

Just what it is that style does in, say, a work of literature, I will 
not attempt to delineate. But I do want to remind you of one of the 
devices it uses. This is the patterning of choices among options pre- 
sented by the grammar and by the literary conventions. Style, then, 
is a nongrammatical system for whose operation the grammatical sys- 
tem of the language must make provision. And in English, as in all 
languages, it does indeed by providing numerous pairs or sets of 
alternatives, equivalent in everything but style. A simple example 
involves the placement of adverbs; we have our choice between He 
will come soon. He will soon come, and Soon he will come . These 
say effectively the same thing; the only difference is one of style. This 
is not very evident here as I recite the sentences without context. For 
style is a matter of patterning — patterning of numerous such choices 
against one another, and patterning against the background of general 
and linguistic context. What these sentences illustrate is not style, 
but resources for style. Where the adverb is placed in a given sentence 
is one of the elements out of which a style is built. The study of lan- 
guage patterns then is not stylistics, but the base for stylistics. 

Much has been said of the superficiality of our school treatment 
of English grammar. We see here the penalty. It cannot help us 
much in stylistics because it stops far short of what is needed. First 
it restricts itself to phrases and sentences far below the level of sophis- 
tication or complexity that even the plainest authors use. To expect 
this kind of grammar to be of any real help in the study of style is 
comparable to expecting one high school general science course to 
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qualify a person as a top-level space engineer. And it progresses from 
word to phrase to clause to sentence and there stops, just short of the 
scope where it would become really relevant, for style inheres only 
very weakly in individual sentences, being largely a feature of ex- 
tended discourse. 

Moreover, it is in the grammatical options that style is rooted. 
We have traditionally made little or no point of even the most ele- 
mentary of these. Our school grammar tradition has been much more 
interested in the grammatical compulsions, as for example, that the 
verb must agree with the subject. This merely reveals the narrowness 
of our study and teaching of grammar, a narrowness that has inevit- 
ably sterilized grammatical knowledge and instruction from any 
contribution either to literary method or literary insight. 

Style is complex, involving very subtle patternings. Those who 
have studied it have made it still more complex by needlessly confus- 
ing a number of quite distinct things under a single head. In addition 
to what I have just mentioned, we have often labeled as “style" differ- 
ent kinds of language and the formal patterns of certain genres. Our 
understanding will be furthered when we are able to sort these out 
and give each the kind of study it individually requires. 

But all these things do have one thing, at least, in common: 
They all exploit the resources of the language. And that means that 
each imposes its demands upon the language. They are not the same 
demands, of course, and rather frequently they conflict. Let me just 
hint at an example. A poet has a certain idea in mind that he wants 
to embody in a poem. Its expression must be clear and incisive, but 
yet metaphoric. It must fit rather precisely into a metric scheme and 
a riming pattern defined by established conventions. Now, it is easy 
enough to put words together so that they scan and rime. It is not 
too difficult to express an idea fairly well. The poet's problem begins 
with wanting to do these two things at once and through the same 
sequence of words. It only begins here, because he also wants a cer- 
tain stylistic impact, because he wants the relatively low redundancy 
that is characteristic of most poetry, and because of several other de- 
sires of the same kind. Each of these imposes very exacting demands, 
and they pull very often in opposing directions. The apt word does 
not rime or has too many syllables. Only an awkward construction 



will scan. Most of the problems are far more subtle than these; only 
the trivial are easy to state quickly. He is not even able to separate 
out the conflicts and resolve them one by one. Still, the technical 
craft of the poet is the reconciling of all these conflicting demands, the 
finding of a solution that is felicitous from many perspectives simul- 
taneously. He cannot be satisfied with a mere compromise that bows 
in each direction, but does nothing really well. This is why writing 
a mediocre poem is quite an accomplishment, and why a really good 
poem is a rare event. 

But the intriguing thing is not how difficult it is — it would 
seem that by all rights it ought to be impossible! The astonishing 
fact is that poems exist at all. I am reminded of the armed forces 
slogan: “The difficult we do immediately; the impossible takes a 
little longer." A crucial and revealing fact about language, then, is 
that it makes possible the impossible. It does this by supplying a 
vast store of resources and by achieving a marvelous balance between 
the constraints that make for order and system on the one hand and 
the flexibility that allows creativity on the other. We sometimes speak 
rather pejoratively of the complexity of language, even when we have 
seen only a fraction of the intricacy that is really there, viewing it as 
a sinister plot against students, and yearning for the simplicity of 
some Esperanto. But the complexity is functional, even essential if 
language is to be a fit instrument for all we ask of it. I submit this, 
then, as a fourth respect in which the study of language may present 
a fundamental generalization about man and his works. 

If the points I have made can be accepted as representative of the 
ways that language study can contribute to the liberal arts, then 
clearly we must approach it differently than we have in the past. It 
must be a much broader, deeper subject more concerned with prin- 
cipals and their interrelation. After those first years of schooling 
during which the skills of reading, writing, and spelling are assumed 
to be acquired, the curriculum in language has consisted almost solely 
of “grammar,” often little more than a miscellany of rules of pro- 
priety, a few definitions, and an assortment of mechanical procedures 
of no visible relevance. There are many other aspects of language 
that warrant at least as much attention and which would be intellec- 
tually much more satisfying. I have suggested four major concepts: 
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language change, the nature and function of redundancy, the multiple 
dimensions of speech communication, the positive significance of 
complexity. I might add a number of others, some quite compre- 
hensive, others relatively minor. Of a few of these topics the student 
gets an occasional glimpse, more often in his French or Spanish or 
Latin class than in English. All should be looked at more systemat- 
ically and the interconnections and significant generalizations sought 
out. 

Still, grammar must remain the central core of language study, 
since the system it describes is the central mechanism in language, the 
framework around which all these other aspects are built. Without 
a foundation in grammar nothing else about language can be treated 
meaningfully in any depth. But it cannot be the artificially narrowed 
kind of grammar that has traditionally had the bulk of our attention, 
nor grammar so fragmented that the system is lost sight of, nor 
grammar so simplified that all the interesting and significant questions 
are concealed or avoided, nor grammar detached from every other 
segment of the curriculum. Any of these things can make it dry and 
pointless. And worse, such insipid teaching of grammar by steriliz- 
ing one segment of the base on which a true and balanced program 
of liberal arts must be erected will impoverish other subjects, most 
notably the study of literature. And it can make the acquisition of 
language skills unnecessarily haphazard. 

People are not all alike, and each individual develops his inter- 
ests in his own direction. We must not expect, for example, that all 
the students in a class will become excited about English literature. 
But if none do, we can be sure that something is wrong. The chances 
are that a program in any subject that fails to produce some excite- 
ment is accomplishing little or nothing for any of the students. This 
is the test that convinces me that most of our language curricula are 
nearly worthless. So widespread is the apathy that I would be most 
pessimistic about language study, and hence about liberal arts, but 
for the fact that I have seen, here end there, language programs that 
are producing their share of enthusiastic and excited young people. 
I know it can be done. All that I believe about education tells me 
it is worth doing. 

What is needed, obviously, is sweeping curriculum change in 



English. The realities of the situation, however, lead many to believe 
that such a statement is little more than high-flown rhetoric. Indeed, 
today it is presumptuous to claim that the most favored school can 
go very far in presenting or making use of these fundamental concepts 
or of the interconnections between language and the study of litera- 
ture, the acquisition of writing skill, or any other elements in the 
total curriculum. For that matter, some of the material which ought 
to go into a well-rounded English curriculum is just now emerging, 
and only to be seen in abstruse technical publications. The building 
of the kind of curriculum needed is a task of tremendous dimensions. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle is our American faith that money — 
large quantities of money — can do anything. I will not bewail the 
large sums just now becoming available to the schools for strengthen- 
ing the English curriculum. Whether they will prove bane or blessing 
is, ultimately, in the hands of the English teachers themselves. 
Juggling syllabuses, producing new textbooks, even endless summer 
institutes can of themselves produce relatively little — perhaps nothing 
more than a smug contentment that can make a new curriculum as 
stultifying as any old one. 

What is needed is a company of excited, energetic teachers. Only 
they can build the curriculum which will be needed. Only they can 
put life into the interim expedients that we will have to use in the 
years immediately ahead. And I must say that I am hopeful. I see 
them coming forward here and there in all kinds of school systems 
and in all parts of the country. They seem seldom to be placed where 
we might expect them to have great effect, in the nerve centers of the 
educational power structure. But they are, many of them, in the 
place where new dimensions of teaching must take shape, in the 
classrooms, face to face with students who are catching from them 
some of their excitement. They are where they can see this thing 
working, hence where their convictions will be strengthened. 

On the other hand, linguistics, whence much of the basic equip- 
ment must come, is developing its techniques rapidly, and expanding 
just as rapidly into the investigation of new and important questions. 
A few suggestions which a decade ago would have had to be labeled 
as sky-blue promissory notes can now be paid without discount. 
Some of the wildest dreams are beginning to take substance, and 
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active and productive work is going on in areas beyond our recent 
imagining. And perhaps just as important as all these new things, 
there is, I think, a growing appreciation of some of the solid older 
work which both the schools and the linguists had pushed aside and 
forgotten. 

If I am right in my optimism about these two factors — and 
some would dispute either or both — then the hope for the future lies 
in bringing together the dedicated teacher and the informed linguist 
into a partnership. If this happens, I am sure we will find ourselves 
being led toward a broad, balanced, penetrating course of study of the 
English language, toward effective curriculum reform oriented toward 
restoring English to a basic central place within the liberal arts. 

For those of you who are teachers or prospective teachers, I have 
tried to give some indication of what lies ahead, of the ways language 
study will be rebuilt to become a true base for the liberal arts. It 
may be for many of you a difficult but rewarding time as your field of 
teaching changes repeatedly and with increasing speed. 

Many of you will be„ perhaps as parents, only involved by- 
standers as these changes sweep over the schools. But very few of 
you will escape the effects, one way or another, of this revolution in 
education because, you see, it will be much more than that. It will be 
a revolution in thought that will make itself felt throughout our 
society and in the most unexpected ways. Language — deep and in- 
formed knowledge of language, its nature and function — will become 
in truth a base for the liberal arts, not simply in some academic sense, 
but in the life of society. 
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There are a number of issues raised by teachers, parents, and the 
press concerning reading instruction in America. Such diverse author- 
ities on learning as psychologists, psychiatrists, optometrists, cur- 
riculum generalists, and reading specialists all have something to say 
about the manner in which reading should be taught and when it 
should be taught. After careful consideration of the issues, I have 
selected the six which I consider most pertinent to the development 
of sound reading instruction. There are many other issues worth 
discussion, but these seem to merit prior consideration: teaching the 
preschool or nursery child to read, the role of the kindergarten in the 
reading program, methods and materials for first grade instruction, 
teaching disadvantaged children to read, teaching students to read in 
the secondary schools, and the role of the school in teaching illiterate 
adolescents and adults to read. Among other issues of less importance 
but still worthy of comment if space permitted are the value of i.t.a., 
the use of machines as instructional aids, the place of programed 
materials, the contributions of linguists to beginning reading, speed 
reading, and the improvement of perception through special materials 
created originally for the brain-injured. 

Teaching the Preschool or Nursery 
School Child to Read 

Should we teach preschool and nursery school children to read, 
or should we spend the years from birth until the time children enter 
kindergarten or first grade preparing them in a general, informal, and 
unstructured way to cope with the listening and speaking aspects of 
their language? 

For almost a century it has been customary to begin the teaching 
of reading when children entered the first grade. Children were or- 
dinarily six years of age, and fifty percent of them had attended a 
kindergarten designed for the education of the four- and five-year-old 
child. A few of these children had attended nursery schools. These 
were either the children of the elite or the children of the poor who, 
because parents worked, were housed in welfare-sponsored daycare 
centers. While some reading instruction did go on at the pre-six- 
year-old level, it was random in nature, not publicized, and usually 
provided for the very bright three-, four-, or five-year-old child. 

In the last dozen years, however, the laissez-faire attitude toward 
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